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Approximately 95 percent of affiliated Jewish youth 
attend college. Much is happening in student aid today that will 
probably affect parents and their children. Issues of importance 
include: (1) legal considerations; (2) sources of financial aid; (3) 
applying for financial aid; m state and federal programs of 
financial aid; (5) sources of information about financial aidj (6) 
problems of middle income, risk scholAships, and aid for transfer 
students; (7) the future of student aid; and (8) training educational 
personnel to administer student financial aid. What should be the 
role of the E'nai B'rith Career and Counseling Service (BBCCS) in 
career and scholarship planning? It is extremely important that all 
BBCCS officers be particularly aware of student aid and financial 
assistance opportunities available or potentially so from all 
sources. (Author/KE) 
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rH I- Student Aid 1938--1973 A Brief Comparison 

r-H 

Q When BBCCS was founded 35 years ago, the problem of student aid 

t i i for Jewish youth was far less complex than it is today. In 1938, 

approximately 100,000 Jewish students were in attendance at approxi- 
mately 200 colleges. Total undergraduate enrollment was 1.2 million. 
A larger proportion of Jewish males relative to Jewish females at- 
tended college in 1938 than today. A large proportion of Jewish col- 
lege youth came from middle-class immigrant families. Motivation 
for a college education was exceedingly high. Parents and youth were 
united in this thrust. At the same time, however^ it was a tremen- 
dous financial struggle for these immigrant sons and daughters to pay 
tuition and living expenses. In 1938 tuition at some state univer- 
sities was a little over $100 a year for out-of-state residents. For 
state residents, it was about half that amount. Life styles were 
such that the present fringes* and frills of college life were prac- 
tically unknown. Many Jewish youth were obliged to maintain part- 
time Jobs during the academic year, full-time employment during the 
summer^ and live within a most stringent budget. Those who attended 
college at a considerable distance hitchhiked home on occasion or 
went home only once during the year. 

Thirty-five years ago, there was not one professional directory 
of student aids^ administered either by various colleges or non- 
college sources. Student aid administration, including the new role 
of financial aid officers, was far from the professional status it 
holds today. Awards were listed by the college in writing or orally. 
There was little uniformity in student aid application procedures. 
College student aid booklets were very primitive compared to today's 
well-written printed brochures giving the student aid story of a 
particular school. 

Non-school administered scholarships were even more chaotic. 
Luck or the influence of a knowledgeable friend or teacher were the 
primary conditions for receiving financial help. Occasionally, coun- 
selors were aware of specific awards and brought them to the atten- 
tion of needy, and usually, gifted, students. Many of these awards 
particularly scholarships, were given primarily on the basis of grades 
and/or other measures of accomplishment. Although need was taken 
into consideration J it was not a primary factor as it now is in many 
private. State and Federal financial assistance programs. 

^ From the'^ beginning: BBCCS occasionally obtained information on na-- 

^ tional scholarships or educational loans and brought it to the atteh- 

tion of professional staff. No systematic sharing of student aid 
Q sources took place until 19^9 when the directory. Scholarships , Fel- 
lowBhips and Loans , was published. Very early in the development of 
vjij student aid projects, B'nai B'rith lodges and B'nai B'rith Women 
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chapters had small funds set up to help gifted and needy Jewish youth? 
B'nai B'rith Districts 2 and 6 were particularly interested in these 
projects. A few limited funds were set up at the national level. 
Now , as ._, then total monies available through B'nai B'rith funds are 
negligible in comparison to the needs of Jewish youth. Many of these 
funds were in the amount of $50 to $250. Many still offer comparable 
amounts. Even so, they may make a significant difference in the lives 
of those students receiving aid. 

II. The Current Scene - An Overview . 

A. Legal Considerations . 

At present 400,000+ Jewish youth are in college. Approximately 
95^ of affiliated Jewish youth attend college. Total undergraduate 
college enrollment now numbers 8,200,000. Much is happening in stu- 
dent aid today that will probably affect parents and their children. 

The recent lowering of the voting age to l8 probably has a number 
of consequences and implications. The extent depends to some degree 
on court decisions. Courts may continue to support the elimination 
of non-resident tuition, or they may decide that l8-year-olds are 
adults and thus legally independent of family income for purposes of 
loans and grants. If either or both of the above occur^ it is pos- 
sible that it will no longer be legal to compute family income in 
determining the amount of student aid to be awarded. 

At the present time, hov/ever, family income must still be esti- 
mated for Basic Educational Opportunity Grants, Federal Guaranteed 
Student- Loans , State Student Aid programs and many private awards. 

Implications of the lowering of the voting age and possible court 
decisions are not within the purview of this paper, but they are ex- 
pected to be many. One which occurred prior to lowering the voting 
age is housing. For example, colleges can no longer force young 
people to live in campus dormitories. As a result, either colleges' 
income is decreased or they are forced to make dormitory living more 
attractive. This is taking place at an accelerated rate. It is 
already evident that coed dorms have also taken their place and with 
little objection from parents . 

B. Sources of Student J'inancial Aid. 

Donors of student financial aid include the Federal government. 
State governments, colleges and universities from funds they control, 
and others such as funds and foundations, associations, industry, 
unions, etc. The major sources of Federal aid are the Basic Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grants, the Guaranteed Student Loans, National 
Direct Student Loans, College Work-Study Programs, and Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grants. Students may also be eligible for 
Veterans Administration benefits and Social Security Administration 
awards . 

C. Types of Awards . 
1. Student Aid Packages. 

The trend in aid awarded through the colleges, universities. 
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institutions of post-secondary education with their orfn funds, or as 
agents of Federal and State programs, or in-oombination, is to awara 
part outright grant, part loan, and part work-study The Proportions 
vary according to many criteria, such as funds available, legislation, 
need. of the student, etc. 

2. scholarships . 

scholarships by definition are generally outright awards to under- 
graduates and ordinarily require no repayment. They may also at 
times be called grants, grants-in-aid, or fellowships. Awards titled 
scholarships may be made to graduate students and require repayment 
these are not truly scholarships. Terms of the award determine what 
it is. 

scholarships vary widely in the amount of the award, from as . 
little as $25 to as much as $4,500 a year. They may be awarded to 
study in a certain field of endeavor, to children of employees, to 
residents of a specified geographic location, or they may be open to 
anyone for any area of study. Currently, the general Pj:actice is to 
select recipients on predetermined criteria and to set the amount 
of -the scholarship based on need. 

3. Fellowships . 

Bv definition fellowships are generally awarded to students seek- 
ing advanced degrees. Academic excellence and field of endeavor are 
more likely to be the basis of selection. Fellowships are outright 
grants with no requirement to repay. 

4. Loans . 

Educational' loans are granted to undergraduate or graduate stu- 
dents to pay -for college, technical, trade, business or professional 
education. Generally repayment of educational loans does not begin 
until after the education or training is completed with an extended 
length of time to repay. Interest is normally lower than commercial 
loan rates. Students may borrow even if they are legal minors. 

Loans are the area of student financial aid that is perhaps in 
the greatest ferment at this time. The Higher Education Act of 19/2 
made some changes in eligibility and administration of guaranteed 
loans and payment- of interest that initially caused confusion, ihe 
problems created by excessive borrowing by students have triggered 
discussions of new ways of repaying student loans. Recent heavy 
loan defaults are raising administrative questions. 

In addition to educational loans granted to students, parents 
may borrow from commercial lending institutions at current interest 
rates with short term repayment periods while their students are in 
college. 

5. Applying for Student Financial Aid . 

Generally speaking, students in need of financial assistance 
apply through the financial aid office of the institutions to which 



they apply for admission and at which they are students. Institu- 
tions participate in the administration of some Federal eind State 
programs as well as their ov/n. Students generally complete the 
forms for need analysis calculated by the American College Testing 
Program in Iowa or by the College Scholarship- Service in New Jersey. 
Students completing the application for determination of family con- 
tribution required by the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Pi^o- 
gram will also have to complete the need analysis forms of ACT or 
CSS. 

Ill, Programs of Financial Aid . 

^ A . U.S. Office of Education Financial Aid Program . 

The BASIC EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANT PROGRAM (Basic Grants) 
makes funds available to eligible students attending approved col- 
leges^ comiiiunity/junior colleges^ vocational schools^ technical 
institutes^ hospital schools of nursing^ and other post-high school 
institutions. 

In academic year 1973-7^;, students may apply for a Basic Grant 
if they are entering an approved nostsecondary educational Institu- 
tion -or tY.e ::*irst time and on a full-time basis. 

To apply for a Basic Grants students must complete a form 
called "Application for Determination of Expected Family Contribu- 
tion. " Applications may be obtained from postsecdndary educational 
institutions^ high schools^, post offices^ state employment offices^ 
county agricultural extension agents^ colleges Talent Search and 
Upward Bound projects, or by writing to Box G, Iowa City, Iowa 5224o* 
The completed form is sent to Box B^ Iowa City^^ Iowa 52240. Within 
four V7eeks a "Family Contribution Analysis Report" will be received. 

The Report is then submitted to the schools which will calcu- 
late the amount of the Basic Grant the student is eligible to re- 
ceive. (Report may be submitted to more than one school.) The a- 
mount of the aumrd is based on Expected Family Contribution^ the 
cost of attendance at school^ and a payment schedule issued to all 
approved educational institutions by the U.S. Office of Education. 

The SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANT (SEOG) PROGRAM 
is for students of exceptional financial need^ who without the grants 
would be unable to continue their education. 

- Students are eligible to apply if they are enrolled at least 
half-time as an undergraduate or vocational student in an educational 
institution participating in the program. Graduate students are not 
eligible. 

An SEOG cannot be less than $200 or m.ore than $1^500 per year. 
Normally^ grants may be received for up to four years. However^ they 
'"""""'"niay'^be -received for five years when the course of study requires the 
extra time. The total that may be awarded is $4^000 for a four-year 
course of study or $5>000 for a five-year course. Educational in- 
stitutions must provide SEOG recipients with additional financial 
assistance at least equal to the aunount of the grant..- 
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Application is through the financial aid officer who is respon- 
sible for determining who will receive an SEOG and the amount. 

The COLLEGE WORK-STUDY (CWS) PROGRAM provides jobs for students 
who have great financial need and musr earn part of their educational 
expenses. Students may apply if they are enrolled at least half-time 
as graduate^ undergraduate^ or vocational students in an approved 
postsecondary educational institution. 

- The educational institution which participates in College 
Work-Study arranges jobs on campus or off campus with a public or 
private nonprofit agency^ such as a hospital. Eligible students 
may be employed for as many as hours a week. 

In arranging a job and determining how many hours a xveek a 
student may work under this program^ the financial aid officer will 
take into account: 

(1) His need for financial assistance 

(2) Class Schedule 

(3) - Health and Academic Progress 

In general^ the salary is at least equal to the current minimum wage 
and may be as much as $3*50 Q-n hour. 

Application is made to the school's financial aid officer who 
is responsible for determining eligibility and arranging the job. 

The NATIONAL DIRECT STUDENT LOAN (NDSL) PROGRAM is for students 
who are enrolled at least half-time in a participating institution 
and who need a loan to meet their educational expenses: 

A student may borrow a total of: (a) $2,500 if he is enrolled 
in a vocational program or has completed less than twr years of a pro- 
gram leading to a bachelor's aegree; (b) $5^000 if he is an under- 
graduate student who has already completed two years of study toward 
a bachelorXs degree. , (This total includes any amount borrowed under 
NDSL for the first two years of study); (c) $10^000 for graduate 
study. (This total includes any amount borrowed under NDSL for under- 
graduate study. ) 

Repayment begins nine months after students graduate or leave 
school for other reasons. Students may be allowed up to ten years 
to pay back the loan. During the repayment period^ 3 percent in- 
terest on the unpaid balance of the loan principal is charged. 

No payments are required for up to three years while the re- 
cipient is serving in the Armed .Forces ^ Peace Corps or VISTA, There 
are also cancellation provisions for borrowers v/ho. go into certain 
fields of teaching or specified military duty. 

Application is through the school's financial aid officer. 

The GUARANTEED STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM enables students to borrov/ 
directly from a bank^ credit union^ savings and loan association^ or 
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other participating lenders who are willing to offer educational loans 
to students. The loan is guaranteed by a State or private nonprofit 
agency or insured by the Federal Government. 

A student may apply for a loan if he is enrolled-or has been 
accepted for enrollment at least half-time in an eligible college or 
university, a school of nursing, or a vocational, technical, trade, 
business, or home study school. A high school diploma is not re- 
quired in order to borrow. 

The maximum a student may borrow is $2,500 a year (in some 
States it is less). Interest may not be more than 7 percent. 

The total amount an individual may borrow for undergraduate or 
vocational study is $7,500. The total is $10,000 for graduate study 
alone or in combination \i±th undergraduate study. 

To apply for the Federal interest benefits, a student must 
submit to the lender a recommendation from his school as to the a- 
mount he needs in order to meet educational expenses, if the student 
qualifies for these benefits, the Federal Government will pay interest 
rates until the repayment period begins, if the student does not 
qualify for Federal interest benefits, he may still borrow, but will 
have to pay his own interest from the time he ta.'ces out the loan 
until it is paid. 

All borrowers must submit an affidavit that the loan will be 
used only for educational purposes. It must be signed before a no- 
tary or other person authorized to administer oaths. 

The loan must be repaid. Payments begin between 9 and 12 
months after the student graduates or leaves school and he may be 
allovired to take-up to 10 years to oay it off. The amount of pay- 
ments depends upon the size of the debt; but at least $360 must be 
paid a. year. 

Payments do not have to be made for up to three years while 
serving in the Armed Forces, Peace Corps, or VISTA, or for any time 
the student returns to full-time study. 

Contact the school's financial aid officer for infonnation and 
application forms. 

Sources of information on the Guaranteed Student Loan Prograin 
are as follows : 



ALABAMA 

Director of Higher Education 
Office of Education, Region IV 
50 Seventh Street, NE 
Atlanta, Georgia 30323 

ALASI<[A 

Student Aid Office 
State Education Department 
Fouch F, AOB 
'Juneau, Alaska 99801 
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ARIZONA 

Director of Higher Education 
Office of Education, Region IX 
50 Fulton Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 

ARKANSAS 

Student Loan Guarantee 

Foundation of Arkansas 
Suite 515, 1515 West 7th St." 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72202 



CALIFORNIA (See Arizona) 
COLORADO 

Director of Higher Education 
Office of Education^ Region VIII 
9017 Federal Office Building 
19th & Stout Streets 
Denver^ Colorado 80202 

CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut Student Loan 

'foundation 
251 Asylum Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 06103 

« DELAWARE 

Delaware Higher Education 

Loan Program 
c/o Brandywine College 
P.O. Box 7139 

Wilmington^ Delaware 19803 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

D.C. Student Loan Ins u r anc e 

Program 
1329 E Street, N.W. 
Washington^ D.C. 20004 

FLORID A (See Alabama) 

GEORGIA 

Georgia Higher Education 
Assistance Corporation 
9 La Vista Perimeter Park 
2187 Northlake Parkway 
Atlanta^, Georgia 30084 

HAWAII (See Arizona) 

IDAHO 

Director of Higher Education 
Office of Education, Region X 
1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 981OI 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois Guaranteed Loan Program 
102 Wilmot Road 
Deerfield, Illinois 60015 



IOWA 

Director of Higher Education 
Office of Education, Region VII 
601 East 12th Street 
Kansas City;, Missouri 64l06 

KANSAS (See Iowa) 

KENTUCKY (See Alabama) 

LOUISIANA (In-State residents) 

Louisiana Higher Education 

♦ Assistance Commission 

P.O. Box 44095 

Capitol Station 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 708o4 

LOUISIANA (Out-of-state resi- 
dents) 

United Student Aid Funds ^ Inc. 

845 Third Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10022 ; 

MAINE 

Maine State Department of 
Education and Cultural 
Services 

Augusta, Maine 04330 

MARYLAND 

Maryland Higher Education 

Loan Corporation 
2100 Guilford Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

MASSACIiUSETTS 

Massachusetts Higher Education 

Assistance Corporation 
511 Statler Building 
Boston^ Massachusetts 021l6 

MICHIGAN 

Michigan Higher Education 

Assistance Authority 
309 North Washington Avenue 
Lansing, Michigan 48902 

MINNESOTA (See Indiana) 

MISSISSIPPI (See Alabama) 



INDIANA 

Director of Higher Education MISSOURI (See Iowa) 

Office of Education, Region V 

300 South Wacker Drive , MONTANA (See Colorado) 

Chicago, Illinois 60606 q 

o NEBRASKA (See Iowa) 
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NEVADA • 

State Department of Education 
Carson City;, Nevada 7890I 

NEv/ HAMPSHIRE 

New Hampshire Higher Education 

Assistance Foundation 
3 Capitol Street 
Concord, Nev^r Hampshire 03301 

NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey Higher Education 

Assistance Authority 
65 Prospect Street 
P.O. Box 1293 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 

HEW MEXICO 

Director of Higher Education 
Office of Education, Region VI 
1114 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 75202 

YORK 

llevf York Higher Education 

Assistance Corporation 
50 Wolf Road" 
Albany, New York 12205 

NORTH CAROLINA 

North Carolina State Education 

Assistance Authority 
P.O. Box 2688 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
NORTH DAKOTA (See Colorado) 
OHIO 

Ohio Student Loan Commission 
33 North High Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma State Regents for Higher 

Education 
118 Capitol Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 

OREGON 

State of Oregon Scholarship 

Commission 
1445 Willamette Street 
Eugene, Oregon 97401 



PUERTO RICO 

Director or Higher Education 
Office of Education, Region II 
26 Federal Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

RHODE ISLAND 

Rhode Island Higher Education 

Assistance Corporation 
Room 4l4, 187 Westminster Mall 
P.O. Box 579 

Providence, Rhode Island 02901 

SOUTH CAROLINA (See Louisiana 
Out-of-state residents) 

SOUTH DAKOTA (See Colorado) f 

TENNESSEE . \ J 

Tennessee Education Loan Cdrp. 
Cordell Hull Bldg. , Fl.C-3l^ • ■ • 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 

TEXAS (See New Mexico) 

UTAH (See Colorado) 

VERMONT 

Vermont Student Assistance Corp. 
156 College Street 
Burlington, Vermont 0^401 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia State ES^ication 

Assistance Authority 
501 East Franklin Street 
Ste. 311, Professional Bldg. 
Richmond, Virgi.nla 23219 

WASHINGTON (See Idaho) 

VJEST VIRGINIA 

Director of Higher Education 
Office of Education, Region III 
P.O. Box 13716 
3535 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania I9IOI 

WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Higher Education Corp. 
State Office Building 
115 West Wilson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 



PENNSYLVANIA VfYOMING (See Colorado) 

Pennsylvajiia Higher Education .... 

Assistance Agency 'AMERICAN SAMOA (See Arizona) 

Tovme House, 660 Boas Street " 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania I7102 
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GUAM (see Arizona) VIRGIN ISLANDS (See South 

Carolina} 

TRUST TERBITORY (See Srizona) 

B. Veterans and Dependents of Veterans 

The U.S. Veterajns Administration is the administering agency 
for G.I. Benefits. In addition to monthly benefits;, there are three 
programs too little knovm for veterans with educational deficits 
and in financial need. 

Student veterans who are working for a high school diploma or 
equivalency certificate and postsecondary students who need de- 
velopmental or refresher work may be enrolled part- or full-time 
in developmental courses and receive regular G.I. benefits ^not charg 
ed against -postsecondary education benefits) for as long as possible. 

Veterans with a course deficiency may receive tutorial help 
of up to $50 a month not to exceed $450. Any qualified person^ 
^ f faculty member^ graduate student or fellow undergraduate may serve 
as the tutor. 

Student veterans may earn $250 for 100 hours of work either, 
at the Veterans Administration or providing veterans services at 
colleges. Priority in employment goes to needy and disabled veterans 

A particularly helpful source of information on veterans bene- 
fits may be your local American Legion post. The American Legion^ 
Indianapolis Indiana^ annually updates Need a Lift? The cost is 
50^. This is a comprehensive checklist of aid for veterans and 
their dependents. 

C. State Programs of Financial Aid for Postsecondary 
Education > 

In addition to reduced tuition at public or private institu- 
tions having contracts with a State for its residents about 22 
States have comprehensive scholarship and/or loan programs for their 
residents. Details may be obtained from State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

D. Institutions of Postsecondary Education . 

Most institutions publish details about awards they grant 
either in their catalogs or in special brochures on financial aid. 
The separate brochure should be maintained on a current basis as 
is the catalog. Some funds are general and unrestrictive* others 
are quite specific as to who Is eligible and what he/she must study. 

Some institutions charge no tuition and may pay other college- 
related expenses. The military academies the Merchant Marine Aca- 
demy, Webb School of Architecture in New York^ Curtis School of 
Music in Philadelphia^ and Deep Springs in Deep Springs^ California, 
are examples. ^ ^ 
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E. Military Scholarships , 

Reserve Officer Training Corps is a form of student financial 

F. Cooperative Education . 



Cooperative education alternates work with study. . It affords 
an opportunity* to obtain a college education at less cost and with 
a work program that may be related to the field of study. A free 
descriptive listing of colleges which participate in cooperative 
work-study plans may be obtained from Cooperative Education Associa- 
tion, Drexel Uni varsity, Philadelphia, Pa. 1910^1. Aside .from finan- 
cial benefits, for many students, work experience makes the learning 
process more mesuilngful and relevant. It may be^ a positive counter- 
force to alienation and college disenchantment. 

G. Industry-Sponsored Aids, 

Industry-sponsored aid is at all levels of study. At the under- 
graduate level, general aid is given to employees, dependents of 
employees, residents of a geographical area served^ or it may be a 
nationwide contest. 

H Labor Union Aids . 

Labor unions tend to aivard aid at the undergraduate college 
level either to dependents of members^ to members^ or to high school 
seniors in its area through essay competitions . 

I. Religious Aids . 

Several denominational groups offer scholarships and loans for 
their members to attend either institutions affiliated with 'the group 
or any accredited institution. In the case of Jewish groupS;> ex- 
amples are : 

Hebrew Free Loan Funds offered in many communities have helped 
many thousands of Jewish youth. During the last 80 years ^ more than 
775^000 people have received loans from the New York Hebrew Free 
Loan Society. 

No candidate who .wishes to study for the rabbinate need give 
up his plans because of lack of funds. Contact should be made with 
the reform^, conservative and orthodox seminaries. 

National Foundation for Jewish Culture^ 315 Park Avenue Souths 
New York;, N.Y. 10010, provides funds for students for research on 
projects of a Jewish nature. 

Jewish Occupational Council, 11^ Fifth Ave.^ New York, N.Y. 
10010, administers the Baron DeHlrsch Fund, offering loans to young 
people ^ having practical vocational goals. Years ago, the fund was - 
limited to those Jewish persons who were taking training in agricul- 
ture. Today ^ it encompasses a wide variety of careers with hundreds 
of Jewish youth being helped. 

^National Jewish Welfare Boards 15 East 26th St., New York, 
N.Y. 10010, administers on a limited basis, local and national 
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scholarships to students wishing to obtain the Master of Social Work 
degree. The Welfare Board also provides a limited number of sti- 
pends for those wishing to work in Jewish Co:nmunity Centers and under- 
graduate stipends for those entering the field of Health end Physical 
Education. Each award requires a 2-year commitment to work in the 
field of Jewish Communal Service after graduation. 

The Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 315 Park 
Ave. South;, New York^ N.Y. 10010^, oversees the Federation Executive 
Recruitment and Education Program which offers graduate social work 
studies J conjunctive Jewish studies and practical application with- 
in the local Federation. Stipends and loans up to $5000 or $6000 
in the first year of study and similar long term loans for the second 
year are available to those who qualify for the Master's degree pro- 
gran. 

There are also a few national scholarships and/or fellowships 
offered by B'nai B'rith Youth Organization. Details may be obtained 
by v/riting to Alex Balzer^ National Director of Field Operations, 
BBYO, 16^10 Rhode Island Ave., N.W. , Washington^ D.C. 20036. 

It is equally important that each BBCCS office bei cognizant of 
all available local scholarships and loans particularly those for 
which the donor is of the Jewish faith. 

Through the years it has been relatively easy to enlist the 
aid of v/ealthy Jewish people in setting up local funds to help needy 
and talented Jewish youth. Many wealthy people have sponsored Jewish 
youth at college without having it known to the general public. Off 
the. record^ one of our own BBCCS Commissioners has done this over the 
years , 

Each community has wealthy, concerned people who may be approach- 
ed with .the idea of trying to help needy Jewish youth and adults. The 
establishment of such programs also provides the opportunity to tell 
them of our work and interest important Jewish community leaders in 
serving on our BBCCS Advisory Boards. 

The 'new' visibility of Jewish poor has attracted the attention 
of lay and professional national Jewish leadership. Since David Blum- 
berg^ the International President of B'nai B'rith^ re-emphasized the 
new thrusts of B'nai B'rith to help the Jewish poor^ efforts have been 
even more pronounced. Only in recent years has the Jewish community 
begun to realize the namber of Jewish poor who are in their midst. 
The Baltimore Jewish community^ however^ has a long history of interest 
in this area, Leon L. Lerner^ Director of the Baltimore BBCCS^ initi- 
ated a pilot study of Jex/ish poor in the Baltimore area — an impor- 
tant step in meeting the student aid needs of this group. His study 
uncovered some 200 Jewish families on welfare. A number of these 
families are in their thirties] Student financial aid on this age 
level may help to terminate the cycle of poverty. 

J, Special Interest Groups . 

Special interest groups frequently sponsor scholarships to 
aid or encourage students vjho share their interests. These 
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groups find student aid programs an excellent recruiting device. 
Grants^ educational loans ^ fellowships;, or part-time work may be 
available to members of the group, their children^ or young people 
planning to take a course of study relevant to special objectives 
or interests of the group. National and local professional and 
trade associations often offer student aid to young people who v/ish 
to follow a career in a particular trade or profession. Thus> for 
example^ the American Osteopathic Associationj> 212 East Ohio St.^ 
Chicago^ 111. 60611, encourages students to enter this field. 

An interest group that currently is of major concern is women. 
Three relatively recent programs that may have potential use for our 
clients are: 

a) ALTRUSA Foundation offers educational awards of $50 
to $350 to wcJtnen of all a^es who need to work, but 
lack the necessary funds to help them qualify for 
employment. These awards are given for job training 
retraining^ purchase of wage-earning equipment, or 
personal rehabilitation. During 1972^ approximately 
$50^000 was granted by this Foundation for this program. 

b) Business and Professional Women's Foundation awards 
encompass development scholarships for women of any 
age who need financial help to further their educa- 
tion or training. These may be on a part-time or full- 
time basis. During the past two years approximately 
$75,000 was expended on these scholarships. 

c) llie Council of Southern Uhlversities participates in 

a development program for women. This program enables 
those over 21 years of age to receive needed student 
aid to engage in one year of intensive retraining or 
concentrated study. ApproxLmately $20^000 is now al- 
located for these funds. 

K. Local Community . 

Clubs and organizations^ particularly community women's groups^ 
are also an exceedingly Lmportant source of financial assistance. 
Competition is usually less formidable than at the national level. 
At the community levels citizens' scholarship foundations are sup- 
ported by local industry j> citizens and civic^ fraternal, social^ and 
financial groups. Generally, recipients are local students free 
to select the institution and major field of their choice. The 
initial program of this type was founded in Greater Fall River;, Massa 
chusetts^ in 1958. This group issues a free newsletter that is a- 
vailable for the asking^ by writing the Citizens Scholarship Founda- 
tion of America^ 195 West St.^ Waltham^ Mass. 02154. 

The above should give you in brief fo^rm the major areas of 
.flnauicial student aid. Such well-known programs as the National 
Merit prQgrams, the Westinghouse Science Search and Betty Crocker 
Homemaker contests are not covered^ they receive adequate publicity, 
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IV. Areas in V/hich Problems Exist for Many Jewish Families and Their 



Student Children. 



A. Middle-Income , 

Much of the current emphasis in student financial aid is to in- 
crease the access to postsecondary education for students from low 
income families and minority groups. The bulk of the Jewish students 
do not come from either of these baclcgrounds as defined by present 
legislation. Middle-income families with more than one college-age 
child are finding it more and more of a financial strain to meet the 
increasing costs of college at a time when their children are ineli- 
gible for more than token scholarships or for interest subsidies on 
educational loans. 

The educational student loan crunch is growing for those col- 
lege students from middle-income families. As you know^ a high 
percentage of Jev/ish families fall in this category. Jewish families 
are finding it increasingly difficult to obtain government- subsi- 
dized loans. This is^ of course^ another casualty of higher in- 
terest rates and the tight money market. ^ According to. the U.S. 
Office of Education, the amount and number of student loans were 
^0% lower in the four months ' period up to July 31 of this year than 
last year. ^This is lov/er than any similar period since the loan 
program began seven years ago. This may also have been a partial 
2?esult of the confusion caused by implementing the Higher Education 
Act of 1972. Although figures are not yet known for the 1973-7IJ 
school year, totals may fall short of the average of more than $1 
billion in loans to over a million students in each of the last 
three years . 

One factor in the drop-off is the strong financial need test 
imposed by Congress last year. It disqualifies students from fami- 
lies with an annual, income of $10,000 to $15^000 after taxes. This 
clause encompasses families having the greatest percentage of stu- 
dents. Secondly, college financial assistance officers are making 
a very strict interpretation of the needs test. Finally, banks and 
other lenders have found they can invest and lend their monies at 
a higher rate of interest than the 7% rate required by government 
guaranteed student loans. Even the Small Business Administration 
guarantees loans up to 8 3/^%* 

B. Risk Scholarships . 

One of the new and interesting developments is that of "risk" 
scholarships. These scholarships are particularly used for disad- 
vantaged individuals or others who appear to have potential, but, 
based on test scores or past performance would receive no finan- 
cing. Something may nov^ be done about the many iate bloomers v/ho^ 
in the past, had no opportunities for financial assistance. Risk 
scholarships offer a great deal of challenge in terms of creative 
thinking and planning for any professional counselor. I hope that 
some of our BBCCS offices will initiate activities to interest comr 
munity leaders to set up risk scholarships in combination with, or 
apart from, any other funds that are established at our offices. 
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C. Aid for Transfer Students . 

In 1972^ more than 500^000 transfer students encountered the 
problemc? of shortages of student aid available to them. Pew four- 
year educational institutions make special financial provisions or 
designate particular scholarships for transfer students. Without 
assistance^; many transferees are unable to meet college expenses. 

Ferrin's data (1971) from 153 Southwestern colleges showed that 
the community college student received the least aid in relation to 
college costs. This is true even though these students have fewer 
financial " resources than those in other institutions. 

Of particular significance in alleviating this sit^uation is the 
College Board *s Upper Division Scholarship Program^, started and funded 
by the Ford Foundation. One million dollars in scholarships is pro- 
vided to approximately one thousand minority students transferring 
from community colleges to four-year institutions. The Bush Founda- 
tion through its Opportunity Grants Program, also assists about one 
thousand Minnesota junior college graduates so they may attend pri- 
vate four-year colleges in that State, The Foundation hopes this 
effort will minimize problems which serve to limit public junior 
College enrollment in private senior institutions. 

Xfliile efforts are being made to improve the transfer student ^s 
financial situation, there is some doubt whether the overall picture 
has changed since the Willingham-Findikyan data were gathered in 
1967, The majority of institutions admit to no procedural problems 
that obstruct aid to transfer students. Applications, however, are 
often late- in being received and few funds are available. 

Hopefully^ financial aid for transfer students .will be increased 
by new federal legislation enacted by the U.S. Congress in 1972. A 
greater number of community college students will receive support 
via funding of Basic Opportunity Grants. At present, legislation is 
open to interpretation regarding transfers. Guidelines should be 
developed to protect transfer students. Institutional methods by 
which student budgets are estimated, the amount of aid to be awarded 
to part-time students^ and the practices employed in packaging aid, 
are all critical. 



V. The Future of Student Aids. 



Grov/th 
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Enrollment in higher education and operating costs of colleges 
and universities have rapidly accelerated in recent years. Accord- 
ing to the Association of American Universities, the total number of 
earned degrees increased by 80 percent between the academic years 
1955-56 and 1965-66. These figures regarding awarding of all degrees 
show that tha greatest increase was recorded in public universities. 
Institutional grants^ fellot/ships , employment, loans, foundation and 
corporate awards are increasing as part of the nationwide effort to 
meet unprecedented educational needs of American youth and adults. 
Some of today's accepted practices in Federal and State programs 
were originally tested and refined by institutional and foundation 
donors. Yale University and Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
are two schools which have had great success with student loan funds. 
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The first-'S.tate-guaranteed, education loan fund was the HELP Program 
of Massachusetts; from which a large-scale experience was gained 
through a non- governmental organization. Grants to make higher edu- 
cation available to minority groups have long been available. The 
Opportunity Fellowships Program of the John Hay 1^/hitney Foundation 
was an early example. 

The number of high school graduates in the years ahead will 
greatly increase. Growing aspirations and awareness that a college 
degree is fast becoming the minimum educational requirement for cer- 
tain prestige careers are some reasons for the projected continued 
growth of college enrollment* Some educators predict that by I98O 
two-thirds of all college-age youth v/ill attend college — although 
80 percent of jobs presently available do not require a college 
education. 

A continuing expansion in the number of college fellowships, 
scholarships, and loans is necessary. In order to meet this need, 
increasing amounts of student aid should be made available for high 
school graduates wishing to further their education and training- 
In recent years, college tuition and loan costs have climbed at 
approximately 7 percent a year, while room and board have risen a- 
bout 5 percent a year. More accurate and comprehensive information 
on^ institutional aid should be prepared and presented to youth and 
adults. This information should be presented early so that students 
and parents may use it to make the wisest educational and vocational 
decisions possible. 

B . Training Educational Personnel to Administer Student 

Financial Aid, 

Financial aid officers became most visible during the 1960's. 
Their professional growth and development have been most rapid. 
The National Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators 
(2121 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037) and The Journal of 
St udent Financial Aid , published by the Association, have Helped 
bring about a new and improved status. The increasing number of 
personnel with this, expertise has made for greater efficiency in 
the administration of student aid funds. 

Recognizing the need to enhance professional skills of ad- 
ministrators and others involved in higher education, HEW Secretary 
Weinberger announced the award of more than $5 million for the aca- 
demic year 1973-74 to support institutes and short-term training 
programs for approximately 8,000 personnel. The purpose of the 
128 training progra-ms is to increase the competence of teachers, 
administrators, and education specialists so they may better meet 
the needs of specific groups of students in higher education. Low- 
income and minority students, veterans, women and the broad spectrum 
of disadvantaged students fall into this category. 

In order to be eligible for admission, an applicant must be 
capable of undertaking graduate- level study and meet other require- 
ments established by the educational institution conducting the 
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program. Institutes may vary in length from four weeks to a year. 
They may involve either full or part-time study. Short-term train- 
ing usually involves intensive full-time study. Persons admitted on 
a full-time basis are eligible to receive a stipend of $75 a week. 
Those in programs lasting four weeks or longer may receive an addi- 
tional allowance of $15 a week for each dependent. Normally, sti- 
p^.ndsare not available for part-time training. 

In addition, the Education Professions Development Act, Part 
E authorizes the Higher Education Personnel Institutes and Short- 
Term Training Program, A total of $5-9 million has been awarded 
for the academic year 1973-7-^ to 21 institutions of higher education 
in l6 States and the District of Columbia. The purpose of this pro- 
gram is to prepare educational personnel for leadership roles in 
educational change and improvement. Funded by HEW's Office of Edu- 
cation, the program will offer h59 fellowships to administrators 
and those Vishing to become administrators. Training will focus on 
improving skills and competencies in such disc^iplines as management, 
organizational behavior, the behavioral sciences and education. 

Grant recipients now in administrative positions receive sti- 
pends equal to three-quarters of their salary (not to exceed $12,000) 
Teachers and other eligible educational personnel receive $6,000. 
All stipends ar.e distributed according to State quotas based on 
school population figures. At least 5% of the fellowships will 
provide training in the administration of programs for children 
with limited English-speaking ability. 

VI. The Role of BBCCS . 

What should be the role of BBCCS in career and scholarship 
planning? It is extremely important that all BBCCS offices be par- 
ticularly cognizant of student aid and financial assistance oppor- 
tunities available or potentially so from all sources. Knowledge 
of financial aid resources permits added options in career choice. 

Let me highlight some twelve areas in which BBCCS staff might 
take a leading role. 

1. Anglo-Jewish Press 

Career and counseling services columns in local Anglo- 
Jewish newspapers can provide much information on educa- 
tion,^ careers, and the funds for financing education to those 
from whom requests are received. Eli Kagan has a regular 
column in the Metropolitan Star , as well as monthly bulle- 
tins. Mark Fisher and Arnold Lerner have initiated a regu- 
lar column in a' local BB newspaper. Other BBCCS directors 
might pursue these ideas or at least from time to time 
issue a bulletin that furnishes, . among other things, in- 
formation on student financial aid. Leon Lerner has a 
column in the Baltimore Jewish Times . From time 'to time 
student aids that are available in the Baltimore area 
will be mentioned. 
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2. Student Aid for Women and Girls. 



BBCCS can encourage establishment of new student aid 
programs for women and make known those programs that 
already exist. There is evidence to indicate that msuiy 
more specialized funds for women and girls are needed. 
When college departments award fellowships in proportion 
to the number of male and female students, often men with 
the lesser qualifications may obtain the awards. Some of 
the very best scholarships, as pointed out by Dr. Bernice 
Sandler in testimony before Congress, are not even open 
to women. Athletic scholarships still exist primarily 
for men. Recently, however, there have been a few changes, 
e.g., at the University of Miami a number of athletic 
scholarships have been offered to women. 

Jewish girls and women attend college in greater num- 
bers than do women from other ethnic groups. BBCCS should 
encourage new student aid programs for women, make known 
those that exist, and be aware, of the state of the field. ^ 

3. Student Aid for Part-Time Students . 

Financial assistance for part-time students is of 
tremendous importance to both men and women, and par- 
ticularly SO' to girls and women. Men and women who 
attend school part-time often do so because they have 
responsibilities and financial commitments which preclude 
full-time attendance. This area of assistance has not 
received as much attention as it deserves. The Federal 
Government has not yet seen the importance of financial 
assistance for mature adults. However, there are a few 
universities such as the University of Illinois, which 
have set aside scholarship funds for part-time students. 
Simmons and Sarah Lawrence Colleges also make financial 
resources available to part-time students on a pro-rated 
basis . 

With more, and more part-time students, particularly 
older adults, going to school in the future, the needs 
will be further accelerated. The need for and knowledge 
of what is available for financial assistance for part- 
time students must be highlighted. Some JVS's are 
active in this area. BBCCS too should do all it can^, 
not only to locate sources of financial assistance for 
part-time students but also to establish such funds. 

Those preparing for second careers and pre-retirement 
planning in most cases will enter education and training 
on a part-time basis. Their needs for student financial 
aid are similar th those of part-time students. 

Many women going back into the labor market will seek 
student aid in order to refurbish their educational and 
work skills. This is also true for men seeking second 
careers in fields where further education and training 
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are required. Many of these people will be further moti- 
vated to upgrade themselves, both personally and profession- 
ally if funds are available for them. In the past^ small 
awards have often made a big difference for many women 
going back for further education. The $200 or $300 for 
courses may be the deciding factor for their enrollment in 
adult education programs . The PEGS in New York City^ as 
well as ALTRUSA/has special funds for such projects. I 
know of nothing in B^nai B'rith. This would be a. first. 
Some of our BBCCS field offices may use this approach 
in the area of pre-retirement and -second careers. V/ith 
the tremendous interest of B^nai B'rith members in pre- 
retirement programming^ this sort of thrust is a natural. 

ll. gtudeht Aid for Handicapped Students . 

All BBCCS offices have received a copy of "Three Steps 
for College Entrance/' written by BBCCS in cooperation with 
the President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped, 
More than 150^000 of these leaflets have been issued. All 
BBCCS offices should continue to have a ready supply avail- 
able to distribute give-aways. With the aid of »the press^ 
this leaflet's visibility should be extended. -The Anglo- • 
Jev/ish press ^ as well as the regular press ^ should be con- 
tacted'. This, of course, can be mentioned by those of you 
uho decide to have a column in the newspapers or in the 
newsletters that various BBCCS offices write for local 
B'nai B^rith ledges and BBW chapters. 

5 . Encouragement of B'nai B^rith Members and Community 

Citizens to Establish Student Aid Funds , 

we must be constantly aware of new developments in our 
own B'nai B'rith districts and initiate sources of financial 
aid to meet local needs. Emergency funds should be developed 
for Jewish youth who will have to drop out of school because 
of pressing needs unless they receive help. The Philadel- 
phia BBCCS Office is most alert as to what its State is 
doing for victims of Hurricane Agnes. Special funds were 
also made available by New York State for flood disaster 
victims. Emergencies also arise at the personal level. 
For example, the death of a parent or a parent's sudden 
loss of employment may put such a tremendous financial bur- 
den on the family that the student will not be able to 
continue his education unless given aid.. When such needs 
arise-, we should be ready to meet them. 

Many Ben B'riths interested in projects that perpetuate 
their name or the name of a dear one may wish to set up an 
educational loan or scholarship. Projects of this sort 
should be discussed in local BBCCS Advisory Board meetings. 
Literally thousands of small scholarship funds all over the 
United States perpetuate the name of a particular- donor or 
of a member of the family of the donor. Many' illustrations 
exist within the B'nai B'rith f ajnily . One of the most vivid 
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Illustrations is that of Anita PerL-nan, now National Chair- 
man of the BBYO Commission. For more than two decades, 
student aids have been awarded in her name. This has made 
Anita a legend jnher own time. At the same time, it nas 
made possible the attainment of higher education for many 
who would otherwise not have had this opportunity. 

The Laura Rubinstein Memorial Fund was recently estab- 
lished in memory of the 25-year-old daughter of the Na- 
tional BBCCS Commission Chairman. The name of a loved one 
is being perpetuated and at the same time those ' who neea 
counseling are being helped. 

BBCCS can be in the vanguard of seeing that new student 
aid funds are set up which meet the needs of their counse- 
lees. This has recently been carried out in the Northern 
New Jersey area. A new fund has also been set up in tne 
Baltimore Office. 

6. Publication of Local Student Aid Directory . 

A book compiled by the Twin Cities BBCCS on^ft^d^'^* 
aids in Minnesota is a landmark for any BBCCS Office. It 
has been purchased by the Minnesota State Department of 
Education in large numbers. The newest edition published 
bv the State government has recently come off the press. 
Many young people from Minnesota have achieved an education 
S woSd have been otherwise impossible At Present un- 
der the direction of a lay committee headed by Dr. Sainuel 
Binstock, Vice-chairman of the BBCCS Commission, a directory 
of studeAt aids in the Greater Pittsburgh area is being com- 
piled. Forms have been devised to collect the i'^fo™^*^^^- . 
The expertise, tLme and ideas of lay people have been us ed^ 
in gathering this information. Student ^id directories can 
serve as invaluable tools for professionals ^nd clientele 
alike. This can be a viable project for each of our field 
offices as well as a good source of income. In addition, 
a monograph (a project^n itself) could written spelling 
out thi steps to organize a BBCCS Ip^^l scholarship directory 
project. The National Office will be pleased to edit and 
publish the results. 

7. Establishment of a Student Financ ial Aid Library. 

Each BBCCS library should devote a corner, bulletin 
board and budget to developing as comprehensive a library 
on student financial aid as it has on careers and colleges. 
Student aid is changing rapidly; updating is as i«^P°jt?^* 
as it is for college data. This is a "natural for volun- 
teers . 

At the end of this presentation is a selected minimum 
student aid resource library counselors and counselees. 
It presents Important background and national 1^^°™^*^°^' 
local and state data must be obtained locally and updated 
iegSaSy. Local newspapers, newsletters, community chests, 
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industiy, unlorxs, sta^te departments of education, banks , schools 

a-n d. . students are all potential sources .of infolrmatlon 
about student aid. , ■ ' " 

More student aid funds are being established by Jewish 
individuals and organizations. A complete, listing of these 
scholarships, fellowships and loans, for Jewish.; students 
should be compiled and kept readily available. 

The special bulletin board for posting student aid in- 
formation .should contain a list of dates., for deadlines in all 
the steps of applying for student aids.;., ^ 
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Every community today sees the importance of new local 
student aid funds. Keeping on top of this can- be^of great 
importance not only for the Jewish poor byt also for the in- 
creasing niimbers of middle-class Jewish, fa^milies who are dis- 
covering the financial crunch of sending, their sons, and daugh- 
ters on to higher education. Tlie picture wUl " probably worsen - 
before it starts to get better. Our role can be-most construc- 
tive if we act now to make our presence.- known. This. ,shouia 
=not diminish our counseling and testing skills a^.^they are an 
•important part of any well-coordinated student aid program. 

once we have established directions for- setting up student 
aid libraries in our offices, we should make them available 
to local communities in which we have Outreach -Programs and 
encourage the local Jewish Community Center .and/or synagogue 
to maintain, such a library. 

8. '- Expert Witnesses and Administrators . 

BBCCS professional staff should testify at State Legisla- 
tures in relation to new student aid bills as -they come up 
for action in their own States . BBCC3 Advisory Board mem- 
bers can be specifically utilized early -in the discussion 
stages on new education bills. Contacts should be made 
early so that BBCCS can lend input and expertise^to bills 
coming up for passage. This thrust can place BBCCS much 
closer to the power structure of the local community and 
State. At the same time We" can be kejit :on top of important 
student aid legislation affecting ourjcounselees . I^^Jf a 
project in which one's BBCGS Advisory Board can -be meaningfully 
involved. 

in a number of areas there exist small local student aid 
funds. Too often these funds do not ^oo^^J-JJ^J^f P°°J. f ^"-"^ 
efforts. BBCCS staff could serve as coordinators in this _ 
frea At the sa-me time, a BBCCS Office could be in a posi- 
tion to help additional numbers of BBCCS counselees. Some 
JVS's are already in sLmilar coordinating positions. The 
student aid funds pay for administrative professional 
costs in selection and followup of student aid recipients. 
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Our Cincinnati BBCCS Consultant has been Involved for a 
number of years in the screening and selection of scholar- 
ship recipients. 

9. Educational Loans -- Their Cost Commitments . 

Increasing numbers of Jewish youth and their parents ob- 
tain some form of educational loan. These funds vary in in- 
terest rates, eligibility requirements and methods of repay- 
ment. Our professional staff must be knowledgeable of these 
commitments. Most young people who have accepted these edu- 
cational loans are not aware of the financial implications . 
BBCCS professionals must know them in order to provide proper 
guidance, direction and counseling to their counselees. 

Some questions that a student or parent should ask before 
taking out a commercial loan include: 

a) V/hat is the true interest rate being charged? llhat 
is the real rate being paid? Too often, there is 

a substantial gap between the real rate and apparent 
rate . 

b) How long may individuals take to repay the loan? 
Can the lender terminate the plan before the stu- 
dent's education is completed? If so, under what 
specific circumstances? How much notice must be 
given? V^at are the built-in safeguards for the 
lender? 

c) Are students permitted to terminate the loan program 
before the contract ends? Is permission from the ■ 
lender required? How much notice must be given be- 
fore termination? Are any penalties involved? 

10. Field Visits to Financial Aid Offices and Feedback from 
Recipient s^. ' ^ 

BBCCS staff and college caravans might visit local colleges, 
technical and business schools, for information on student aid. 
It can lead to worthwhile contacts, not only in the area of - 
student aid but in others as well. With most colleges feel- 
ing a large financial pinch, more and more student aid ad- 
ministrators are interested in working with community agencies 
who also have an interest in student financial planning. Com- 
munity resources are a significant parameter of counseling. 
There is much more v/e can do in this area. 

Many.-of our BBCCS offices see individuals who need scho- 
larships or loans and come to our offices partially for this 
reason. Follov^t?) of those that receive aid may serve as an 
excellent source of public relations and information. The 
information would also give us feedback that would be partic- 
ularly helpful for our professional expertise and our image to 
the community. 
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11. Part-Time and Summer Employment , 



Increasing numbers of Jewish youth are obliged to work 
part-time and/or during the summer months. V/ith this in 
mind^ more BBCCS offices must be involved in helping young 
people find part-time and summer employment. Such project's 
should receive high priority. As mentioned earlier^ more 
and more student aid is given in packages. Increasingly^ 
student aid funds state as one of their criteria that the 
applicant must earn a certain amount during the school year 
or vacation periods. The efforts of the New York^ Wiscon- 
sin and St. Louis BBCCS .offices are an indication of what 
may be initiated to help aid applicants. Such aproject 
particularly appeals to B'nai B'rith leadership' and^ at the 
same time^ can involve an office in Jewish community ac- 
tivities. As you know^ a number of our BBCCS .publications^ 
such as Seven Steps to Finding Your Place in the World of 
Work and Part-Time^ summer and Volunteer Jobs for Jewish 
and Other Minority Gr cup Youth s and A "Starter" File o f 
Free Occupational Literature provide information relatTng 
to procedures and efforts helpful to those you serve. There 
are many difficulties involved when one gets into this area 
in a tight labor market. Yet^ this is- an area that cannot 
be neglected. If the program is to work^ one of the best 
methods is to seek the involvement of a B'nai B 'rith lodge 
or BBW chapter. Those which are industrial in nature or - 
contain members involved in small business or various pro- 
fessions are most helpful. Not enough is said about the 
fact that our first study of affiliated Jewish youth in 
cooperation with BBW revealed more interest in small busi- 
ness than was indicated in our recent eight-year followup - 
study. Jewish young people are not exposed to small busi- 
ness experiences to the -extent that they were in past 
years. Since many part-tLme and summer Jobs are in the area 
of small business^ creative educational and employment ex- 
periences may be provided for Jewish youth that were some- 
what neglected during the past ten years of affluence. 

In relation to the Jewish poor^ part-time^ temporary 
and summer Jobs may be a giant step in breaking the lockstep 
in families that are not truly involved in the mainstream of 
the world of work. 

12. BBCCS-Sponsored Essay Contests . 

Essay contests are more popular than ever before in 
the area of student aid. BBCCS offices can sponsor essay 
contests much more than they have in the past. I am de- 
lighted with the essay contest for young people initiated 
by one of the B'nai B'rith districts on "What I Want to be 
Doing Thirty-Five Years from Now" — in honor of BBCCS 's , 
thirty- fifth anniversary. Many essay contests award scholar- 
ships from as little as $25.00 to more than $3500. BBCCS 
field offices could offer a scholarship award based on an 
essay in relation to careers. Each year; the best essays 
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could be published by the National BBCCS Office. The essay 
contest might be named after a particular person. We already 
have a built-in audience of possible candidates for such a 
contest in our o\m applicants. Judges could be pooled from 
professional staff and BBCCS Advisory Boards. Essay contests 
are particularly stimulating to lay people. We are living 
in far too sophisticated an age to believe that because we 
are merely doing a Job of helping people, we will receive 
adequate funds and be' able to grow and develop as we all v/ant 

I hope this item can be placed on the agenda of BBCCS 
Advisory Board meetings during the year ahead. It has a 
great deal of patential and is well worth further explora- 
tion. 



VII. Conclusion . 

Scholarship awards fit in very neatly with Jewish tradition. 
Initiation of student aid funds from the earliest times have come 
from members of the Jewish faith. The first large student aid 
award for Blacks came from the Rosenwalds. 

Let us continue the Jewish tradition under BBCCS auspices and 
initiative. Let us maximize scholarships and other student aid as 
one of the new BBCCS counseling thrusts. The twelve suggested area 
for BBCCS action is a new look for an old problem and will lead to 
many other possibilities for alleviating an old problem of Jewish 
youth and adults . 
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